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IV  THE  FAMILY  AS  A  UNIT  OF  REPRODUCTION  AND  CHILD-REARING 


Introduction 


This  last  section  of  the  materials  will  focus  more  directly 
on  issues  related  to  child-rearing.  As  was  made  apparent  in  the 
preceding  section  on  the  family  as  an  economic  unit,  it  is  in  large 
part  women'^s  responsibilities  with  regard  to  child-rearing  which 
constrain  their  participation  in  the  labour  force  and  leave  many 
women  in  dire  financial  straights  upon  marriage  breakdown.  This 
section  will  explore  more  fully  the  traditional  assumptions  that 
underlie  the  concept  of  the  family  as  a  unit  of  child-rearing  and 
socialization:  that  child-rearing  is  a  private  rather  than  a  public 
responsibility;  that  the  socialization  process  that  takes  place  within 
the  nuclear  family  is  necessary  for  social  stability;  that  parenting 
means  mothering;  that  parents  are  entitled  to  make  independent  decisions 
with  regard  to  their  children;  and  that  the  family  is  primarily  defined 
as  a  unit  composed  of  parents  and  their  biological  children. 

The  final  set  of  readings  consists  of  an  introduction  to  the 
ways  in  which  our  society  (and  our  legal  system)  has  thought  about 
children,  their  interests,  and  their  rights.  One  issue  raised  by  the 
readings  in  that  of  which  parenting  arrangements  are  in  children^  best 
interests,  and  in  particular  the  issues  of  whether  children  need  their 
mothers  and  whether  women  are,  because  of  biology  more  committed  to 
child-rearing  than  men.  (Recall,  as  well,  De  Beaivoir's  thoughts  on 
this  point.)  The  other  major  issue  raised  by  the  readings  is  the 
concept  of  children  as  autonomous  individuals  who  may  claim  and  assert 
rights  independently  of  their  parent’s  wishes. 

The  second  set  of  readings  examines  responses  by  government 
and  the  workplace  to  the  problem  to  the  women’s  child-rearing  respon¬ 
sibilities  interfering  with  their  participation  in  the  workforce  and 
their  ability  to  attain  financial  independence  and  security.  The 
options  explored  involve  maternity  benefits,  the  availability  of  part- 
time  work  and  enhanced  daycare  facilities.  All  are  problematic.  Are 
the  costs  of  child-bearing  a  social  cost  or  a  private  cost?  Do  maternity 
benefits  and  part-time  work  do  anything  to  dismantle  the  idea  of  child- 
rearing  as  women's  work?  Is  public  daycare  preferable  to  personalized 
child-care?  Are  children’s  interests  being  sacrificed  to  adults,  or 
more  particularly  women's, interests? 

It  may  be  that  an  adequate  solution  to  the  problems  of  the 
sexual  division  of  labour  requires  not  only  that  the  state  accept 
some  responsibility  for  child-rearing  but  also  that  individual  men 
share  the  responsibility  of  parenting  with  women  within  the  family. 

Legal  means  of  enforcing  such  a  division  are  limited  due  to  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  monitoring  on-going  family  relationships.  An  opportunity 
to  enforce  an  ideal  of  shared  parenting  does  occur , however,  when  the 
state  is  asked  to  make  a  determination  of  custody  after  marriage  break¬ 
down.  Joint  custody  is  seen  by  some  as  a  favoured  solution  because 
it  serves  the  child’s  best  interests  in  continuing  relationships  with  both 
parents  and  it  also  _constitutes  a  rejection  of  the  traditional  assumption 
that  only  women  can  "mother".  Both  child  psychologists  and  some  femin- 


ists  are  opposed  to  the  concept,  however,  claiming  that  it  harms 
children  and  reduces  women’s  power.  Joint  custody  raises  difficult 
issues  of  the  extent  to  which  law  is  capable  of  performing  an 
educational  role,  given  the  point  at  which  it  often  intervenes 
(i,e.  marriage  breakdown) ^ and  also  ©f  the  extent  to  which  the  family  as  a 
unit  does  or  should  survive  marriage  breakdown. 

The  set  of  readings  on  third  party  access  challenges  the 
traditional  understanding  of  the  nuclear  family  as  a  discrete  unit 
consisting  of  parents  and  biological  children.  Is  the  family  a 
social  unit  or  a  biological  unit?  The  readings  also  raise  the  issue 
ot  the  extent  to  which  children  can  assert  rights  which  conflict  with 
parental  wishes. 

The  final  section  on  surrogacy  continues  with  the  challenge 
to  our  traditional  understanding  of  the  family  as  a  biological  unit  -- 
this  time  a  challenge  posed  by  technology.  Who  are  the  parents  of  a 
child  produced  by  means  of  surrogacy?  The  surrogate  mother  and  her 
husband  or  the  couple  who  request  the  services  of  the  surrogate?  Once 
again,  the  issue  of  whether  the  family  is  biological  or  social  is 
raised.  Does  biology,  i.e.  the  fact  that  the  surrogate  mother  bore 
and  gave  birth  to  the  child, give  her  any  special  rights?  Should  she 
be  entitled  to  keep  the  child?  Surrogacy  also  raises  in  a  new  context 
many  of  the  issues  earlier  examined  with  regard  to  the  sexual  division 
of  labour.  Should  the  surrogate  be  paid  for  her  services?  Is  child¬ 
bearing  work  or  a  non-economic  (emotional?)  activity?  Will  payment 
create  an  incentive  that  will  further  trap  women  in  traditional  roles? 
Surrogacy  also  raises  important  issues  of  class.  Should  the  liberation 
of  some  women  from  the  burdens  of  reproduction  be  achieved  at  the 
expense  of  the  creation  of  a  class  of  women  who  continue  to  perform 
traditional  women’s  work?  Does  equality  for  women  lie  in  eliminating 
the  burden  of  physical  reproduction  or  in  changing  our  social  arrange¬ 
ments  of  work  and  parenting? 


